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LIBRARIAN TELLS OF 35 YEARS SERVICE IN 
SOUTH OAK PARK 


Mrs. apvere x. MAZE, Librarian of 
the South Branch Public Library of 
Oak Park, Illinois started work in 
1917 as a “temporary” head of a 
small, store housed, branch library. 
Thirty-five years later Mrs. Maze is 
still on duty, known and beloved by 
thousands of adults and children in 
South Oak Park. 

On April 5th the “Friends of the 
Oak Park Library” will honor Mrs. 
Maze at their annual dinner, to be 
held in the Community Center, First 
Baptist Church, Grove and Ontario 
in Oak Park, at 6:30 p. m. A musical 
program will be presented by local 
school groups and the speaker will be 
Frances Clarke Sayers, an interna- 
tionally known children’s librarian. 

In response to a community wide 
request, Mrs. Maze stated some of 
the impressions, incidents and obser- 
vations of her many years of service 
in South Oak Park: 

How very fortunate it was that the 
Library Board in 1915 selected the 
little store 429 Harrison Street as its 
first home! Here it was organized in 
one of the most friendly and cosmo- 
politan of neighborhoods. A Belgian 
drugstore, Czech tailor shop, Jewish 
paint store, Irish food shop, Italian 
restaurant and so on down the line— 
that was Harrison Street as I found 
it in those long ago days. 

Next door was “The Elmwood,” 
the neighborhood moving picture 
theatre which was a focal point in 
the community, preceding “The 
Southern” on Oak Park Avenue by 
several years. A very friendly rela- 
tionship developed between the li- 
brary and the theatre. Library hours 
were 2-6 and 7-9 daily, Monday 
through Saturday, but on cold, 
snowy or rainy nights we always 
opened the library a bit early to ac- 
commodate the theatre patrons who 


were waiting for the 7 o’clock movie. 
We in the Library grasped this op- 
portunity to serve our neighbors and 
in this way many enduring friend- 
ships were formed and many a book 
was circulated. Movie programs at- 
tractive to children and allied with 
books were occasionally arranged. 

As a result of this cooperation with 
our neighborhood theatre I was 
asked to speak in the children’s sec- 
tion of the A. L. A. in 1923, on “The 
Library and the Neighborhood Mo- 
tion Picture Theatre”—the first time 
that topic appeared on a library pro- 
gram, and for several years following 
I was on American Library Associa- 
tion committees covering this impor- 
tant subject. Also, I was called to 
the Carnegie Library School of 
Pittsburgh for two years as a special 
lecturer on “Making the Library a 
Community Center’ and “How to 
Attract Children to Worthwhile 
Books through Outstanding Motion 
Pictures.” This recognition emerged 
from a humble but sincere effort at 
429 Harrison Street and inspired me 
beyond all measure to strive the 
more to merit it. Librarians who 
were in the vicinity visited us and 
many wrote for assistance in at- 
tempting similar relations in their 
communities. The immediate neigh- 
bors on Harrison Street claim first 
place in the order of good community 
beginnings; their names are as 
legends to all who have served South 
Branch: Houlihan, Naviaux, Jani- 
cek, Seidel, Wishine, Feron, Brain, 
Bruckner, Flynn, Groth, Kessler, 
Vogel, Dr. Savage, Estabrook, Donce, 
James — these and others were the 
Harrison Street neighbors, most of 
them owners of stores and little busi- 
nesses. The neighbors on Elmwood 
and Gunderson Avenues likewise 
added their friendliness and warmth 
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and appreciation. We had them all 
for patrons, mothers, fathers and all 
the children. 

“Did you ever hear of ‘Tinker to 
Evers to Chance’?” asked a spirited 
boy a few days after I took charge. 
Though my knowledge as a baseball 
fan was limited to the Pacific Coast 
League I had, of course, heard of 
these stars, and my stock went up. 
“You watch,” said the lad, “and 
you'll see Tinker coming out of the 
drugstore in a few minutes.” And 
sure enough, the great Joe Tinker 
strolled along Harrison Street to his 
home which was just around the cor- 
ner in the 800 block on Gunderson 
Avenue. Many folks in those days 
watched diligently to get a glimpse of 
him, as did their new Branch Libra- 
rian from California. 

What were the reading trends in 
those early days? World War I had 
just ended, people were frustrated 
and puzzled and confused (as they 
are today after World War II and 
IIl4 if you will) so many sought 
reading as an escape. There were 
only primitive radios, and, of course, 
no television, so books as an outlet 
were a Godsend. That little store, 
19 by 25, was a busy, bustling place. 
Strangely enough, books with war 
experiences claimed a very wide in- 
terest. Here are some of the titles: 
Over the Top by Arthur Guy 
Empey, Private Peat by Harold R. 
Peat, A Minstrel in France by 
Harry Lauder, Outwitting the Hun 
by Lieut. Pat O’Brien, My Four 
Years in Germany by James W. 
Gerard, Rhymes of a Red Cross 
Man by Robert W. Service. Among 
the fiction being read was The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse, by V. 
Blasco Ibanez, one of the outstanding 
war novels which later became a 
great movie. Also Arrow of Gold 
by Joseph Conrad, Desert of Wheat 
by Zane Grey, Sky Pilot in No Man’s 
Land by Ralph Connor, and Re- 
Creation of Brian Kent by H. B. 
Wright. 
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In the field of current events .. . 
the fight for the League of Nations 
was on, after the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, with Henry Cabot Lodge 
(father of the present U. S. Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations) as its 
most vigorous opponent in the Sen- 
ate . .. President Wilson took his 
dream of World organization to the 
people in a nation-wide tour... The 
“high cost of living” made the daily 
headlines . . . Of major interest was 
the approach of woman suffrage and 
for the first time women voted for the 
President in 1920... a truly great 
event in our lives! All these world 
events were reflected in the reading 
interests. South Oak Park was read- 
ing the current books, but old endur- 
ing titles were likewise well circu- 
lated — Dickens, Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Sir Walter Scott and ‘Anthony 
Trollope. 

We had two large windows in the 
Harrison Street store and we used 
them to as wide advantage as pos- 
sible. If children had any handiwork 
or special displays these were ar- 
ranged, with their names, addresses 
and schools, to be viewed by all who 
passed the Library. One of the most 
interesting projects has become a tra- 
dition to this very day. This is an 
Eastertime exhibit of Czechoslovakia 
Easter Eggs, first presented to us by 
Mr. Janicek, our good Czeck neigh- 
bor. He added to it year by year, 
and today we have a large variety, 
all imported from Czechoslovakia, 
collected by the Branch Librarian 
and augmented by some charming 
Czech handiwork loaned by another 
Czech neighbor of today, the Brown 
family on South Lombard Avenue. 

With such close neighborly rela- 
tions the Librarian was called into 
family situations on occasion and as- 
sisted one or two families to get 
relatives safely to America through 
the Immigrant Protective League, 
then located in Hull House. One 


family had relatives in Lithuania and 
managed to get their aging Mother 
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here, through the League, to Ellis 
Island. Word came by telegram that 
she had arrived, had passed inspec- 
tion and was arriving in Chicago the 
next day on the Grand Trunk. In 
the midst of a busy spell, the children 
rushed into the Branch, very much 
upset, asking that I come to their 
Mother who had had bad news. I 
rushed to their aid, and found the 
Mother crying bitterly, saying, “My 
poor Mother, she is dead; she is com- 
ing to me in a trunk!” I explained 
to the best of my ability that that 
was the name of the Railroad—“The 
Grand Trunk.” I could not convince 
her until I got a handbook of rail- 
roads coming into Chicago and 
showed her the route, being a Libra- 
rian and a Counsellor all in one to 
ease her troubled heart. Another time 
one of the children asked about a 
weird name, “Abiria Cjecr”—who, or 
what, was it? I worked for hours as 
there was no clue. Finally she said, 
“This is a name that the Spirits told 
my Mother.” I responded by saying, 
“Tell Mother the South Branch does 
not have a ‘Who’s Who in Spirit- 
land.’ ” 

The first or second year at the 
Branch, through our close work with 
the schools, we grew to know many 
children and they seemed to feel at 
home with us. Gradually we would 
find some children coming day after 
day from 3:45 to 5:00 quietly read- 
ing or looking at books. Soon I dis- 
covered that all had fathers who 
were war veterans still in government 
hospitals, their mothers were work- 
ing, neighbors gave them their 
lunches, and they came to South 
Branch after school and remained 
until their mothers picked them up 
on their way home from work. So 
the Library was playing its part in 
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post-war Oak Park. To this day 
those children, now with children of 
their own, harken back to those old 
memories. I recall that Main Li- 
brary, to cooperate, would lend us 
their stereoscopes and pictures and 
we also had some simple games. On 
Friday nights from 7 to 9, in our lit- 
tle reference room, we had a checkers 
club, which later challenged the 
North Branch checker club to a 
tournament, when that Branch 
opened in 1923. 

Story Hours and our Play Club 
were mainstays in those early days to 
attract children to the Library. In 
the beginning we had stories only at 
special holiday times, but about 
1921, I started the weekly story- 
hour which is continued to this day, 
and is interwoven very deeply into 
the fabric of the Library tradition, 
with the third generation now 
peopling the group and proudly 
stating that their Mothers or Daddys 
had come as children. 

As in the old days Hallowe’en is 
our peak crowd. Always over 100 
children, in costume and all so festive 
and gay. At Christmastime (before 
the organization of Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Groups in Oak Park to 
do caroling) it was a tradition to 
meet at South Branch on Christmas 
Eve and go into each of the neigh- 
borhood stores singing carols, ending 
at Naviaux Drug Store for hot 


chocolate. Nowadays the Scouts 
come into our inviting Library and 
sing to us! 


All of these activities were fun for 
both youngsters and grown-ups and 
were instrumental in making all 
realize that the Library was a 
friendly, happy place as well as a 
storehouse of books and knowledge. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE IN A SOUNDLESS WORLD 


ELISABETH JOHNSON* 
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State Library. 
Member, A.L.A.; I.L.A.; 
for Exceptional Children. 


ELIsABETH Librarian at 


JOHNSON, 
School for the Deaf since October, 1952. 


International Council 





W uen I knew I was coming to the 
School for the Deaf, my predecessor 
said to me, “Elisabeth, there is no 
other library like it.” During the 
year and a half I have been here, I 
realize each day, how true! Not but 
what we look like other school libra- 
ries, we have an attractive collection 
of children’s books. And our chil- 
dren look like other children. It is 
the deaf child’s limited vocabulary 
that limits his reading ability. 

Our library is made of two sec- 
tions, the children’s room, and di- 
rectly across the hall, the teachers’ 
room with its professional library. 
This is reported to be one of the 
most complete collections of books 
about deafness and teaching of the 
deaf, in the country. Two profes- 
sional periodicals date back over a 


* Librarian, Illinois School for the Deaf, Jack- 
sonville, Illinois. 


hundred years. Pamphlet boxes con- 
tain much material pertaining to 
deafness and teaching. This is a 
highly specialized library. 

It is a different story with the 
children. The hearing world does not 
realize what a language handicap 
means. You and I learned to speak 
by hearing our parents, our friends, 
people around us. Our lives were 
filled with sounds, some good, some 
bad, but they represented our en- 
vironment, and our vocabulary grew 
accordingly. If a child loses his hear- 
ing after age six or eight, his language 
patterns have been established and 
he will learn from the printed word 
much faster than the child who was 
born deaf or lost his hearing when 
very young. 

The school has three divisions for 
teaching. The Acoustic department 
is made up of those children who 
have enough hearing to successfully 
wear a hearing aid or use other 
means of amplification, or have that 
rare ability to become a good lip 
reader. The Manual department are 
those children who have practically 
no hearing and showed no aptitude 
for learning to speak, so it was be- 
lieved they would learn faster by the 
use of the sign language and the 
printed word. Between these two lies 
the Oral department. These children 
have little or no hearing, but either 
had speech before they lost their 
hearing, or were able to learn to 
speak. It is a tremendous accom- 
plishment for a deaf child to learn to 
talk, and the degree of success varies 
greatly. All these conditions should 
be understood by the librarian. 

The children come to the library 
on a class schedule, usually every 
two weeks, a few teachers bring their 
groups once a week. It is the teacher 
who decides whether the child is 
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able to read the book he has chosen. 
A child enters school at six. The first 
three years are required to teach him 
to speak and know basic words and 
their meanings. It is more difficult 
for a deaf child to interpret a visual 
experience. A picture of a bell does 
not mean the same thing to a child 
who has never heard a bell ring. So 
it is a slow painstaking process. Then 
he is ready for the primer or first 
reader. We are an elementary school, 
and try to follow the curriculum of 
the public school as nearly as pos- 
sible. Our complete course covers 
nine grades, although we speak of 
our high school group with the four 
classes. Book selection is the libra- 
rian’s most difficult task, finding 
books with a high interest level and 
a low reading vocabulary. We have 
many students of twelve or fourteen 
who can only read a second grade 
reader. And they reject many of 
these because of babyish pictures. 
All because of that terrific language 
handicap. On the brighter side, there 
are a few students of fourteen who 
can read and understand anything 
we have on the shelves. These are 
my joy. So during Book Week when 
I looked at the posters and streamers 
saying “Reading is Fun,” I knew it 
was not fun for the average deaf 
child, just plain hard work. 

But in spite of the mechanics of 
reading being hard for our children, 
they love to come to the library. Per- 
haps it is the escape from the class- 
room that appeals. Because I feel 
that reading should be one of the 
chief recreations of the deaf, and be- 
cause reading leads to all knowledge, 
I encourage the teachers to bring the 
children as young as possible, and as 
often as the schedule will allow. The 
children stamp their own books, and 
write their names, and they love it. 
When one of our youngest recognizes 
a word he knows, he is gleeful and 
goes around showing it to everyone. 
Our boys and girls are much better 
behaved than public school children. 
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There is none of that smartiness that 
is a part of so many of our hearing 
young people. 

Once they are past the second 
reader level, they are allowed much 
freedom in selection, and here the 
literal thinking of the deaf is evident. 
Science books are first choice; they 
must be simply told and well illus- 
trated. The “First book of” group, 
published by Watts, and the science 
picture books of Jerome Meyer, are 
excellent. And what would we do 
without those numerous contribu- 
tions of Herbert Zim! Every one of 
his titles are popular with our read- 
ers. Any factual book is usually pre- 
ferred to fiction, again it is the vo- 
cabulary limitation that makes fic- 
tion and fairy tales much too difficult 
for the deaf. Our language is so full 
of idioms, these are a barrier to read- 
ing. Also, many of our words have 
double or triple meanings. A deaf 
child learns the usual meaning, when 
he encounters another form he is 
completely lost, feels frustrated, and 
often gives up. Among my early ex- 
periences here, the child came to this 
sentence, “See the dog run,” cried 
John. The word cry meant a shed- 
ding of tears, and he could not 
understand why John cried when he 
was not hurt or unhappy. Sentence 
structure must be simple, and fairly 
free of idioms. Biography is second 
in popularity; the Childhood of 
Famous Americans series are favor- 
ites. The big part of our book selec- 
tion is geared to the slow reader, so 
we welcome the cut versions of the 
classics, the books of the Wheeler 
Publishing Company, and any books 
that are marked as having low read- 
ability and high interest level. 

The school has a highly developed 
athletic program, so any factual 
books or stories related to these ac- 
tivities, are popular. All of the vo- 
cational departments are strong, and 
these influence the older students’ 
interests. With us, as with Miss 
Saller at the Children’s School at 
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Bloomington, the challenge in our 
work lies in what we can do for, and 
with the children. Ours are a happy 
group, sometimes the first year of 
adjustment to being away from home 
is difficult, but as the children grow 
in confidence as well as in stature, 
they develop interesting personalities. 

A curious mind is always a good 
sign, we want to help our boys and 
girls find the answers, or at least to 
find more information, we want them 
to be able to walk into a public 
library without too much hesitancy, 
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and find what they are seeking. We 
see them leave us as fine young men 
and women, trained to earn a good 
living, ready to make their own 
homes. A few will go to college, and 
all will go to work, and make their 
contribution to their communities. 
Even though I have a great sense of 
inadequacy because of my very 
limited means of communication 
with them, I hope that we can instill 
some love of books and reading into 
our children, so that when they leave 
here, they will be better fitted to cope 
with and adjust to, the hearing world. 
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panies to increase their publication 
of texts and supplementary reading 

t Director of Libraries, Public Schools, Alton, 


Ill., and member Advisory Committee Illinois 
State Library. 





Evetyn C. WuiTE, teach- 
er of sixth grade, West Side 
Elementary School, Bushnell, 
Illinois, graduate of Central 
Missouri State College, with 
a major in Art. With this 
year, she has completed ten 
years of elementary school 
teaching. Her husband is 
principal of the Bushnell- 
Prairie City High School and 
she has two daughters, Ca- 
role, 11, and Linda, 7. 





materials dealing with the countries 
which we consider as neighbors of 
the United States. 

Although, in our schools, we have 
required the study of some of these 
countries, such as Mexico, Canada 
and South America, they have not 
been grouped together in a text for a 
whole year’s study until recently. 

Feeling that the lack of supple- 
mentary reading material might be 
the problem of many teachers, the 
writer prepared this bibliography for 
use in the study of South America in 
the elementary schools. The Follett 
text, Our American Neighbors,’ was 
used as a basis of selection and the 
material is classified under the topic 
headings used in it. 

1 Meyer, J. G. and others, Our American Neigh- 


bors. Chicago: Follett Publishing Company, 1948. 
456 pp. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING ON SOUTH AMERICA 
FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


An Annotated, Classified Bibliography 


South America, Old and New 


Biography 


Lansing, Marion F., Against All Odds: Pioneers of South America; illus. 


by William Sharp. Doubleday, 1942. 
National heroes of South America. 


265 p. $2.00 (7-9) 
Illustrations are very authentic. 


Lansing, Marion F., Liberators and Heroes of South America; illus. by 
Paul Quinn. Doubleday, 1940. 320 p. $3.75 (8-9) 
Biographies of national heroes of South America bringing out the 
history of her struggles for freedom. 


Schirmer, Mathilda, editor, Latin-American Leaders. 


1951. $1.40 (4-6) 


Beckley-Cardy, 


Biographies of ten Latin-American heroes, each written by a different 


author. 
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Fairy Tales, Folklore and Legends 


Davis, Robert, Padre Porko; illus. by Fritz Eichenberg. Holiday House, 

1948. 197 p. $2.50 (4-6) 
Spanish folktales. 

Finger, Charles J., Tales From Silver Lands; illus. by Paul Honore. 

Doubleday, 1924. 225 p. $2.50 (5-7) 
Legends and stories of South America. 

Henius, Frank, Stories From the Americas; illus. by Leo Politi. Scribner, 
1944. 114p. $2.75 (4-6) 

Folktales and legends translated by Frank Henius. These were se- 
lected as favorites by the Latin Americans. 

Lathrop, Dorothy P., Presents for Lupe; illus. by author. Macmillan, 
1940. o.p., 1951. 34 p. $2.00 (4-5) 

Story of a red South American squirrel. 

Lovelace, Delos W. and Maud Hart Lovelace, Golden Wedge-Indian 
Legends of South America; illus. by C. A. Chase. Crowell, 1942. Re- 
print 1951. 189 p. $2.50. (5-7) 

Folklore—legends of South America. 


Geography, History, Travel and Customs 


Beebe, William, Jungle Peace; illus. by author. Holt, 1918. 297 p. 
$2.50 (7-9) 
Naturalist Beebe writes of his experiences in the South American 
Jungle. More for teacher’s use. 
Carpenter, Frances, Our South American Neighbors. American Book 
Co., 1950. 454 p. $2.08. (5-8) 
Geography, history and relations with the United States. Illustrated 
with photographs, maps and charts. : 
Carpenter, Theodore, and Allan Carpenter, Hi, Neighbor; illus. by Jean 
W. Chambers. King Company, 1944. 128 p. (4-6) 
Gives an insight into the life and problems of peoples of the other 
countries of the Western Hemisphere exclusive of the United States, 
Canada and Mexico. 
Cutright, Prudence, and others, Latin America, Twenty Friendly Na- 
tions. Macmillan, 1944. 450 pages. $2.80 (7-9) 
Geography and history of Latin American countries. Illustrated 
with photographs and maps. 
Dalgleish, Alice, They Live in South America; illus. by Frances Lichten 
and Katherine Milhous. Scribner, 1942. 184 p. $1.88 (5-6) 
General information about South America including some history. 
Good neighbor policy emphasized. 
Wings Around South America; illus. by Katherine Mil- 
hous. Scribner, 1941. 158 p. $3.00 (5-8) 
General information—geography, history and biography. Special 
subjects about schools, fiestas and native children. Trip made by 
author and artist by air. Illustrations—water colors and line draw- 
ing. 
Disney, Walt and H. M. Palmer, Donald Duck Sees South America; 
illus. by Walt Disney. Heath, 1945. 137 p. (4-6) 
Donald Duck travels in South America. Story form of information. 
Eells, Elsie, South America’s Story! illus. by F. W. Peers. Dodd, 1931. 
366 p. $2.75 (7-9) 
History of South America from legendary time to present. 
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Farthing, Dorothy K. and Claude A. Phillips, Understanding the Latin 
Americans. Lyons and Carnahan, 1946. 323 p. (7-8) 
Geography and history of the Latin American countries. 
Gill, Richard C. and Helen L. Hoke, The Story of the Other America; 
illus. by Manuel R. Regalado. Houghton, 1941. 56 p. $3.00 (5-8) 
Pictoral history of South America. 
Galt, Thomas Franklin, Volcano; illus. by Ralph Ray. Scribner, 1946. 
102 p. $2.50 (4-6) 
Story of Mexico’s Paricutin. 
Goetz, Delia, Half a Hemisphere; illus. by Charlotte Anna Chase. Har- 
court, 1943. 278 p. $3.00 (6-8) 
Story of Latin America—past and present. 
Goetz, Delia, Let’s Read About South America. Fideler, 1950. 128 p. 
$2.25 (4-6) 
Geography, life and industries of South America. Many pictures— 








easy text. 
Neighbors to the South. Harcourt, 1941. 302 p. $3.50 
(518) 
Geography and history of Latin America. Best for illustrations and 
photographs. 
Other Young Americans. Morrow, 1948. 255 p. $3.50 
(7-9) 


Social life and customs of Latin America with photographs. 
Hager, Alice (Rogers), Wings Over the Americas; illus. by author. Mac- 
millan, 1940. 162 p. $2.50 (8-9) 
History of air travel in South America—past and present. 
Peck, Anne Merriman, Pageant of South American History. Longmans, 
1941. 405 p. $3.50 (8-9) 
History of South America. 
Quinn, Vernon, Picture Map Geography of South America; illus. by Paul 
Spencer Johst. Lippincott, 1941. 112 p. $2.50 (4-6) 
Geography of South America. Good maps. 
Rothery, Agnes E., South American Roundabout; illus. by Carl Burger. 
Dodd, 1940. 242 p. $2.75 (5-7) 
Tells how people live—life and customs. 
Shippen, Katherine B., New Found World; illus. by C. B. Falls. Viking, 
1945. 262 p. $3.50 (8-9) 
History—past and present of Latin America. Customs and culture. 
Strohm, John L., I Lived With Latin Americans. Interstate, 1943. 
377 p. $2.50 (7-8) 
The author travels on assignment by Prairie Farmer to all countries 
of Latin America finding out about life, customs, products and 
opinions of the United States. Photographs by author. 
Tomlinson, Edward, The Other Americans. Scribner, 1943. 456 p. 
$2.64 (7-8) 
Geography, history, economics, etc. written in first person. Illus- 
trated by maps and photographs. 
Witherspoon, Anna, Let’s See South America. Southern Publ. Co., 1939. 
498 p. $1.20 (5-9) 
Illustrated with photographs. 
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Products 


Perry, Josephine, Rubber Industry. Longmans, 1946. 127 p. $2.00 
(5-8) 
Story of rubber from tree to use in products. Also information about 
synthetics. Photographs. 
Verrill, Alpheus Hyatt, Foods America Gave the World; illus. by author. 
Page, 1937. 289 p. $3.75 (7-9) 
Both Americas are discussed. 
Von Hagen, Victor W., Riches of South America; illus. by Paul Kinnear. 
Heath, 1941. 56p. 48c (4-7) 
South American products discussed. Colored illustrations. 


Songs and Games 


Gordon, Dorothy (Lerner), Sing It Yourself; illus. by Alida Conover. 
Dutton, 1932. 84 p. $2.75 (3-6) 
Folk songs—all nations—music. 
Henius, Frank, Songs and Games of the Americas; illus. by Oscar Fabres. 
Scribner, 1943. 56 p. $2.75 (3-8) 
Thirty-eight games and songs known throughout Latin America. 
Music included. 
Hunt, Sarah Ethridge and Ethel Cain, Games the World Around; illus. 
by Maxine and Nathan House. Barnes, 1950. 269 p. $3.50 
Four hundred games from all nations. 
Millen, Nina, Children’s Games from Many Lands. Friendship Press, 
1943. Reprint, 1951. 214 p. $1.50 
Two hundred or more games from all over the world. 
Surette, Thomas Whitney. Songs from Many Lands; illus. by Gertrude 
H. Howe. Houghton, 1937. 80 p. $2.50 (2-6) 
W. P. A. Writer’s Program, Spanish American Song and Game Book. 
Barnes, 1942. 87 p. $3.00 (5-10) 


Three Countries of the North 


Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador 
Biography 
Baker, Nina Brown, He Wouldn't Be King; illus. by Camilo Egas. Van- 
guard, 1941. 305 p. $2.75 (7-9) 
Biography of Simon Bolivar—Interesting story form. 
Van Loon, Hendrik Willem, Life and Times of Simon Bolivar; illus by 
Van Loon. Dodd, 1943. 146 p. $2.50 (7-9) 
Biography of Simon Bolivar with background of Spanish conquest. 
Waugh, Elizabeth Dey Jenkinson, Simon Bolivar, A Story of Courage; 
illus. by Flora Nash DeMuth. Macmillan, 1941. 326 p. $3.50 (7-9) 
Biography of Simon Bolivar with historical background of struggles 
with Spanish conquerors. 


Fiction 
Clark, Ann Nolan, Looking-for-Something; illus. by Leo Politi. Junior 
Literary Guild and Viking, 1952. 53 p. $2.50 (K-3) 
Story form telling of life in mountains of Ecuador. 
Gill, R. C. and Helen Hoke, Paco Goes to the Fair; illus. by Ruth Gan- 
nett. Holt, 1940. 39 p. $2.00 (4-5) 
Rural life in Ecuador—Arts and crafts of Ecuador. 
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Malkus, A. S., Constancia Lona; illus. by author. Doubleday, 1947. 
311 p. $2.75 Teenage 
The story of a South American girl attending the University of 
Quito, Ecuador, and how she meets typical teenage problems, and 
earns a scholarship to the United States. There is also a romantic 
interest. 
Von Hagen, Christina, Chico of the Andes. Nelson, 1943. $2.50 (5-6) 
Mountain farm life in Ecuador. 
Williams, Henry L., Kimbi, Indian of the Jungle, (New World Neighbors 
Series); illus. by Harry Daugherty. Heath, 1941. 47 p. 48c (4-6) 
Indian jungle life in Ecuador. 


Geography, History, Travel and Customs 


Bailey, Bernadine Freeman, Ecuador, in Story and Picture; illus. by Kurt 
Wiese. Whitman, 1942. 28 p. 75c (3-4) 
Geography of Ecuador—illustrated. 
Donaldson, Lois, Colombia, in Story and Picture; illus. by Kurt Wiese. 
Whitman, 1944. 28 p. 75c (3-4) 
Geography of Colombia— illustrated. 
Greenbie, Sydney, Between Mountain and Sea, (Good Neighbor Series) ; 
illus. by Fiore Mastri. Row Peterson, 1943. 84 p. 64c (7-9) 
History—past and present of Chile. Relations with United States. 
Greenbie, Sydney, By Carribbean Shores, (Good Neighbor Series); illus. 
by Winfield Hoskins. Row Peterson, 1942. 84 p. 64c (7-9) 
History—past and present of Panama, Venezuela and Colombia. 
Stress on relations with United States. 


Along the Andes 
Peru, Bolivia, Chile 
Biography 


Duvoisin, Roger Antoine, Four Corners of the World; illus. by author. 
Knopf, 1948. 128 p. $3.00 (4-7) 
Story of Pizarro as a boy and as an explorer. 
Malkus, A. S., Along the Inca Highway; illus. by author. Heath, 1941. 
56p. 48c (4-6) 
Heroes of Peru. New World Neighbors Series. 


Fairy Tales, Folklore, and Legends 


Clark, Ann Nolan, Secret of the Andes; illus. by Jean Charlat. Viking, 
1952. 130 p. $2.50 (4-7) 
A story of a young Inca Indian boy living in the high mountain val- 
ley of the Andes. Stresses the traditions and lore of the Inca 
Indians. 
Means, Philip, assisted by Alice Dalgliesh, Tupak of the Incas; illus. by 
H. M. Herget. Scribner, 1942. 136 p. $2.00 (6-9) 
Story with setting in ancient Cusco before the days of the Spanish. 
Fictional. Excellent illustrations—accurate and authentic. 
Fernald, Helen C. and Edwin M. Slocombe, The Scarlet Fringe; illus. by 
Carlos Sanchez. Longmans, 1931. 236 p. $2.00 (6-10) 
16th century Peruvian Indian story. 
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Fiction 
Adams, Ruth C., Sky High in Bolivia, (New World Neighbors Series); 
illus. by Katherine Knight. Heath, 1942. 64 p. 48c (5-8) 
Life in Bolivia in story form. 
Bannon, Laura, Gregorio and the White Llama; illus. by author. Whit- 
man, 1944. 44p. $2.00 (3-5) 
Life in Peruvian mountains told in story form. 
Desmond, A. C. and others, Boys of the Andes, (New World Neighbor 
Series); illus. by Frank Dobias. Heath, 1941. 56 p. 48c (4-6) 
Life and customs along the Andes Mountains told in story form. 
Desmond, A. C., Lucky Llama; illus. by Wilfred Bronson. Macmillan, 
1939. $2.75. 62 p. (4-5) 
Life in Peru—story form—animal interest. 
Fleming, Patricia C., Rico the Young Ranchers, (New World Neighbors 
Series); illus. by Weda Yap. Heath, 1942. 64 p. 48c (4-6) 
Ranch life and city life of Chile—story form. 
Knight, Clayton, The Quest of the Golden Condor; illus. by author. 
Knopf, 1946. 360 p. $3.00 (7-9) 
Fictional story of seeking a condor in the Andes. 
Litten, Fredric Nelson, Pilot of the High Andes. Dodd, 1941. 298 p. 
For older boys. 
With a setting in the Chilean Andes this is a story of adventures by 
air and in a copper mine. 
Malkus, Alida S., Citadel of a Hundred Stairways; illus. by Henry C. 
Pitz. Winston, 1941. 234 p. $2.00 (7-9) 
Adventures in Peru—fictional story. 
The Silver Llama; illus. by author. Winston, 1939. 108 p. 





$2.00 (5-7) 
Story of a boy and his pet llama. Silver llamas are unusual and 
supposed to bring good-luck. Illustrations good. 
Parish, Helen Rand, At the Palace Gates; illus. by Leo Politi. Viking, 
1949. 64p. $2.00 (4-6) 
Story with present day setting in Lima, Peru. 
Pollock, K. G., Sandalio Goes to Town; illus. by Rafaello Busoni. 
Scribner, 1942. 144 p. $1.75 (5-7) 
Story setting in present day Chile. 


Stark, Sutherland, Adventure in Peru; illus. by Addison Burbank. Mess- 
ner, 1948. 191 p. $2.50 (4-6) 
Story of a boy’s and girl’s adventures and travels all over Peru. 

Stark, B. S., Chancho; illus. by Rafaello Busoni. Junior Literary Guild 

(Messner), 1944. 224p. $2.50 (4-6) 
Chancho is a pig owned by a boy of Peru. It is unusual because 
there are few pigs in Peru. Pranks of the pig and boy make inter- 
esting reading. 

Thomas, Margaret L., Carmelita Sings. Abingdon Press, 1935. 112 p. 

$1.00 (5-7) 
Fictional story with setting in Bolivia. 

Thomas, M. L., Pack Train Steamboat. Bobbs, 1932. 239 p. (5-8) 
The story of a steamboat made in England and brought piece by 
piece up the mountains to Lake Titicaca in Peru where it was as- 
sembled. Story brings out life and customs of people in Peru. 
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Paulo in the Chilean Desert; illus. by W. R. Lohse. Bobbs, 
1934. 190 p. (5-8) 
This book tells of the hero’s life in the Chilean desert, working in a 
copper mine and travels over Chile. 





Geography, History, Travel and Customs 


Bailey, Bernadine, Bolivia, in Story and Picture; illus. by Kurt Wiese. 

Whitman, 1942. 28 p. 75c (3-4) 
Geography of Bolivia—pictures. 

Peru, in Story and Picture; illus. by Kurt Wiese. Whit- 

man, 1942. 28 p. 75¢ (3-4) 
Geography of Peru—pictured. 

Greenbie, Sydney, Children of the Sun; (Good Neighbor Series); illus. 
by F. B. Fox. Row Peterson, 1943. 84 p. 64c (7-9) 

Background and present—Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia. Relations with 
the United States stressed. 

Henry, Marguerite, Chile, in Story and Picture; illus. by Kurt Wiese. 
Whitman, 1941. 28 p. 75c (3-4) 

Geography of Chile—pictured. 

Mead, Charles W., Old Civilizations of Inca Land, (Handbook Series 
No. 11); illus. by author. American Museum of Natural History, 
1935. 141 p. $1.00 (6-12) 

Life of the Incas—published to explain and give background for 
exhibits in museum. 





Brazil—Largest Southern Neighbor 
and 
The Guianas 
Biography 
Kelsey, Vera, Six Great Men of Brazil, (New World Neighbors Series); 
illus. by Stephen J. Voorhies. Heath, 1942. 63 p. 48c (6-8) 
Brazilian heroes. 


Fiction 
Brown, Rose J., Amazon Adventures of Two Children; illus. by Ann 
Eshner. Lippincott, 1942. $2.25 (5-8) 
Story setting in Brazil. 
Two Children of Brazil; illus. by Armstrong Sperry. 
Lippincott, 1940. 229 p. $2.75 (5-8) 
Story setting in Brazil. 
Desmond, A. C., Jorge’s Journey; illus. by F. N. DeMuth. Macmillan, 
1942. 158p. $2.75 (5-7) 
Excellent South American background. This story deals with the 
coffee country of Brazil and gives valuable information concerning 
this product. 
Edwards, F. D., Menino; illus. by Mary Hellmuth. Grosset, 1940. 20 p. 
(3-5) 
This is the story of a little boy in Brazil. It is very authentic as well 
as interesting and colorful. 
Steen, Elizabeth K., Red Jungle Boy; illus. by author. Harcourt, 1937. 
82 p. $2.50 (5-6) 
Story showing life in Brazilian jungle. 
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Tee-Van, Helen D., Red Howling Monkey; illus. by author. Macmillan, 
1926. 142 p. $2.00 (5-7) 


Waldeck, Jo Besse M., Little Jungle Village; illus. by Katherina von 
Dombrowski. Viking, 1940. o.p., 1951. 176 p. $2.00 (5-8) 


Jungle life in British Guiana—story form. Excellent illustrations— 
authentic. 





Little Lost Monkey; illus. by Kurt Wiese. Hale (Cad- 
mus), 1942. 96 p. $1.50 (3-5) 
Story—monkey life—tiniest monkey—Sakiwinkle. 
Waldeck, Theodore J., The White Panther; illus. by Kurt Wiese. 
Viking, Hale (Cadmus), 1941. 193 p. $2.50 (5-8) 
British Guiana jungle settings. 


Fairy Tales, Folklore and Legends 


Bandeira Duarte, Margarida E., The Legend of the Palm Tree; illus. by 
Paulo Werneck. Grosset, 1940. o.p., 1946. 44 p. $1.00 (3-4) 
National Award winner, 1939, in Brazil. 
Eells, Elsie, Fairy Tales from Brazil; illus. by Helen M. Barton. Hale 
(Cadmus) or Dodd, 1917. 210 p. $2.50 (3-5) 
Brazilian folklore. 


Geography, History, Travel and Customs 


Brown, Rose, The Land and People of Brazil. Lippincott, 1946. 120 p. 
$2.50 (6-9) 
Geography, history and customs. 
Donaldson, Lois, Guiana, in Story and Pictures; illus. by Kurt Wiese. 
Whitman, 1944. 28 p. 75c¢ (3-4) 
Geography of Guiana. 
Greenbie, Sydney, Fertile Land! Brazil, (Good Neighbor Series); illus. 
by Winfield Hoskins. Row Peterson, 1943. 84 p. 64c (7-9) 
History and description of the present conditions with stress on re- 
lationship with the United States. 
Haefner, Ralph, Brazil, Land of Surprises; illus. by M. E. Miller. Lyons, 
1943. 155 p. $1.16 (4-6) 
Stories and illustrations about Brazil. Good Neighbor policy 
stressed. 
Hager, Alice Rogers, Brazil, Giant to the South. Macmillan, 1945. 80 p. 
$2.00 (6-9 
Story of Brazil—geography—products, government, homelife, arts 
and crafts, etc. Many photographs. 
May, Stella Burke, Let’s Read About Brazil. Fideler, 1948-1951. 128 p. 
$2.25 (5-9) 
Tour of Brazil with third dimensional idea. 
Waldeck, Jo Besse M., Exploring the Jungle, (New World Neighbors 
Service); illus. by Weda Yap. Heath, 1941. 56 p. 48c (4-7) 
Setting—British Guiana—explorations of author. 


Jungle Journey; illus. by Kurt Wiese. Viking, 1946. 255 





p. $2.50 (7-9) 
Journey of author in British Guiana. 
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The “Silver River’ Countries 
Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay 
Fiction 
Desmond, A. C., Feathers; illus. by Wilfred Bronson. Macmillan, 1940. 
71 p. $2.75 (4-6) 
Life on an Argentina ranch with humorous details. 
Finger, Charles J.. Give a Man a Horse; illus. by Henry C. Pitz. Win- 


ston, 1938. 340 p. $2.00 (6-10) 
Story setting in Patagonia. 


The Kankee Captain in Patagonia, (Story Parade Adven- 
ture Book; illus. by Henry C. Pitz. Grosset, 1941. 74 p. 50c (6-7) 


Hall, Esther G., Mario and the Chuna; illus. by J. M. deAragon. Ran- 
dom House, 1940. 61 p. $2.00 (5-6) 
Story setting in Argentina. 


Hutchinson, R. H., Blue Butterfly Goes to South America; illus. by Kurt 
Wiese. Whitman, 1940. 111 p. $2.00 (3-5) 

Two children of the United States go to South America to make their 

home with an uncle. The story concerns their trip to Buenos Aires. 


Pollock, Katherine Gantz, The Gaucho’s Daughter, (New World Neigh- 
bors); Heath, 1941. 56 p. 48c (4-6) 
Story with setting in Buenos Aires. 


Ross, Margaret Isabel, Land of Williwaws; illus. by George M. Richards; 
Houghton, 1934. 207 p. $2.00 (7-9) 
The story concerns Patagonia and the Falkland Islands. Adven- 
tures of 13 year old heroine will interest both boys and girls. 


Williamson, Thames R., The Last of the Gauchos; illus. by Frank Hub- 
bard. Bobbs-Merrill, 1937. 301 p. $2.00 (6-10) 
Story setting in Argentina. 





Geography, History, Travel and Customs 


Bailey, Bernadine F., Argentina, in Story and Pictures; illus. by Kurt 
Wiese. Whitman, 1942. 28 p. 75c¢ (3-4) 
Geography of Argentina— illustrated. 


Donaldson, Lois, Paraguay, in Story and Picture; illus. by Kurt Wiese. 
Whitman, 1944. 28 p. 75c (3-4) 
Geography of Paraguay with pictures. 


Uruguay, in Story and Pictures; Whitman, 1943. 28 p. 





75¢e (3-4) 
Geography of Uruguay with pictures. 
Greenbie, Sydney, Republics of the Pampas, (Good Neighbor Series); 
illus. by Fiore Mastri. Row Peterson, 1943. 84 p. 64c (7-9) 
Argentina—Uruguay—Paraguay. Stresses relationship with United 
States. 


Henry, Marguerite, Argentina, in Story and Pictures; illus. by Kurt 
Wiese. Whitman, 1941. 28 p. 75c (3-4) 
Geography—pictured. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davip K. MAXFIELD* and Davip JoL.y,} Editors 








SPRINGFIELD JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARY 


MARGARET M. CorcorAN 


S prINGFIELD JUNIOR COLLEGE was es- 
tablished in 1929 to fill a long-felt 
need in the community for a co- 
educational institution of higher 
learning. It was founded by the 
Roman Catholic Order of St. Ursula, 
a congregation of nuns dedicated to 
teaching through the past 400 years. 
The curriculum provides the first 
two years of college instruction in the 
liberal arts and sciences, music, com- 
merce and in the pre-professional 
studies. 

From its beginning the faculty has 
been headed by a layman as Dean, 
and the instructional staff is com- 
posed of lay men and women as well 
as members of the religious order. 
Instruction aims to develop the 
whole man according to the Chris- 
tian ideal. 


* Librarian, Undergraduate Division, University 
of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

7 Assistant Librarian, Charles Deering Library, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Il. 





Miss MarGARET M. Cor- 
CORAN organized the Spring- 
field Junior College library 
in 1929 and has been its 
librarian since that date. She 
is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Library 
School. From 1924-1929 she 
was Extension librarian of 
the Lincoln Library at 
Springfield. Miss Corcoran is 
a member of the Illinois Li- 
brary Association, the Ameri- 
can Library Association and 
the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion for which she has served 
on the Committee on Pub- 
lications. 





When the College opened in Sep- 
tember 1929, in an old Victorian 
mansion, its library consisted of 800 
volumes. The library room of the 
former residence and the adjoining 
ballroom were easily adapted to col- 
lege library use. 

By September 1930 the book col- 
lection and library equipment were 
transferred to the newly constructed 
college building. The library still 
occupies this one room unit adjoining 
the administration building. It is an 
attractive room, 70 feet by 30 feet, 
well lighted, with vaulted ceiling and 
with space for reading tables accom- 
modating fifty students. The libra- 
rian’s office and workroom is parti- 
tioned from the main room in such a 
way as to permit supervision and ac- 
cessibility. Open shelving around the 
walls and an open stack area carry 
the bulk of the collection. The tech- 
nical books in the natural and the 
biological sciences are maintained in 
a small library room adjacent to the 
science laboratories. Popular general 
books in science, however, are re- 
tained in the central library. Some 
old books, still valuable but infre- 
quently used, are housed in the 
original library quarters. 

Of the 13,100 bound volumes in 
the collection, 11,670 are books and 
1,430 are periodicals. There is also a 
file of 1,800 pamphlets. The library 
currently subscribes to 92 periodicals. 
At regular intervals the librarian, 
with the advice of members of the 
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faculty, withdraws obsolete books. 
This policy of continuous appraisal, 
while checking a rapid numerical 
growth, tends to keep the collection 
alive and active and to establish a 
record of steady progress. 

A Carnegie grant of $3,000 in 1937 
made possible the purchase of ma- 
terials which would ordinarily come 
outside the scope of the college 
budget. Through this fund were 
added distinguished books in the fine 
arts and in the social _ sciences. 
Among other interesting items also 
purchased was a group of 80 volumes 
filling a gap in the file of Harper’s 
magazine of which the library had 
received a gift of the first 80 volumes. 
The library now has the complete 
file—207 volumes since the first issue 
in 1850. Students doing elementary 
research find this periodical a rich 
source of American social and 
literary history. 

The book collection is well bal- 
anced, with emphasis somewhat 
heavier on the English, American and 
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the Romance Language literatures. 
The primary purpose in the policy of 
book selection is to provide the ma- 
terials needed by every department 
in order to give the student a knowl- 
edge of the literature in his field and 
an opportunity to do elementary re- 
search in that literature. Secondly, 
the library purposes to supply those 
materials that contribute to the stu- 
dent’s knowledge and enjoyment of 
the world about him and to the de- 
velopment of his personality. 

Because of limited space and staff, 
the library does not handle the visual 
aids and their apparatus. However, 
the indexes, catalogs and other guides 
to such materials are available in the 
library. 

The number of persons on the 
library staff has varied at different 
periods. During the years following 
World War II, when the influx of 
veterans raised the enrollment to 600, 
the librarian had one semi-profes- 
sional assistant and several student 
assistants on part-time schedules. 





Springfield Junior College Library. 
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Now the librarian and three student 
assistants serve a normal student 
body of 325. The librarian is a mem- 
ber of the administrative committee 
and chairman of the library commit- 
tee of the faculty. On the former she 
has voice in the administrative 
policies of the College. The library 
committee consists of a representa- 
tive from each of the curricular divi- 
sions. These members assist in the 
book selection for their respective de- 
partments, and the librarian has the 
final decision on books for the gen- 
eral and reference collections. 

The Junior College is fortunate in 
its location near the Illinois State 
Library, the Illinois State Historical 
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Library and the Lincoln Library 
(Springfield municipal). A reciprocal 
plan of inter-library loans is main- 
tained between these libraries and 
the college. Thus the Junior College 
students benefits from the personal 
help of reference librarians in special 
fields and he has access to nearly a 
million books, pamphlets and other 
materials of learning. 

Like the college, the library is 
about to complete its first quarter 
century this year. Realizing the 
urgency for enlarged library quarters, 
the college administration and the 
librarian are looking forward to a 
program of expansion in acquisitions 
and building. A tentative draft of 
plans is being made to that end. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF A UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
TO AN INDUSTRIAL LIBRARY 


MELVIN B. MorGcan* 


Tue clientele of an industrial library 
is similar to the clientele of a uni- 
versity library insofar as the use of 
library resources is concerned; how- 
ever, the research programs carried 
on by each parent organization may 
vary to a greater or lesser extent. 
One of the basic differences between 
the two organizations is the greater 
emphasis placed upon basic research 
in the university as compared to the 
correspondingly greater emphasis 
placed upon applied research and 
production control in the industrial 
organization. 

The relationship of the two types 
of libraries becomes more complex 
depending upon such factors as the 
size of the industrial library, its 
physical location with reference to 
the university library, and the size of 
the staff using the resources of the 
industrial library. In most cases the 
services rendered by the university 
library are far greater in volume than 


= Librarian, Western Cartridge Co., East Alton, 


the services rendered in return by the 
industrial library. Thus the question 
is raised: Should the university li- 
brary attempt to provide these serv- 
ices without the assessment of a fee 
for such services? 


The services rendered by a univer- 
sity library to a small industrial 
library may not affect appreciably 
the work load handled by the staff 
of the former library. In a medium- 
sized or large industrial library, the 
services rendered to it by the univer- 
sity library may increase consider- 
ably the work load handled by the 
university library staff. Such services 
may place an excessive burden of 
work over and above the normal 
service load of the university library 
in its own efforts to provide good 
service to its student body and 
faculty. 


In certain localities, St. Louis for 
example, many business, industrial 
and scientific libraries make consid- 
erable inter-library loan use of the 
book resources of Washington Uni- 
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versity and St. Louis University Li- 
braries. Some of the business or- 
ganizations allocate certain funds to 
be used for certain types of research 
programs to be carried out by the 
staffs of these universities. As a mat- 
ter of good will, the Universities are 
expected to extend to these organiza- 
tions the privilege of access to their 
library collections through personal 
visits and inter-library loan services. 
With active loan services being ex- 
tended to business and manufactur- 
ing concerns, the problem of use of 
current technical and scientific jour- 
nals becomes of pressing importance. 
In many instances, the staffs of these 
universities may want to have imme- 
diate access to certain technical 
journals of the current month or 
year. These bound or unbound jour- 
nals may have been borrowed at an 
earlier date by the libraries of these 
business concerns. The period of 
inter-library loan varies from several 
weeks to one month. Thus the staff 
members of these universities may be 
unable to use current periodicals be- 
cause the particular copies needed 
are on loan to concerns outside the 
university community itself. This 
poses a hindrance to the progress of 
research at the scholarly level. The 
lack of access to key periodicals may 
necessitate the repetition of labora- 
tory work involving several weeks of 
the working time of the scientist and 
laboratory assistants. 

The librarian can approach this 
problem in several ways in an at- 
tempt to find a solution: 

A. The university library can re- 
strict the use of its resources to mem- 
bers of the university community, 
and to those members of business 
concerns which have allocated funds 
for particular purposes to the univer- 
sity. Thus the library resources 
would be used only within the area 
occupied by the university or its 
divisions. 
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B. The university library can re- 
strict the use of its book resources to 
members of the university com- 
munity—students, faculty and visit- 
ing investigators. The use of the 
book collection by outside organiza- 
tions would not be permitted except 
under certain defined conditions. 


C. If the university or its library 
has the facilities needed to prepare 
photostatic copies of printed ma- 
terials, such facilities can be used as 
a means of solving the problem of 
inter-library loan of current and 
bound periodicals. If an outside or- 
ganization wishes to borrow a cer- 
tain issue or a certain volume of a 
periodical in order to have access to 
a technical or other kind of article, it 
is merely a matter of sending the 
bound or unbound periodical or 
periodicals to the photographic 
laboratory to have the photostatic 
copies of the needed articles pre- 
pared. In many instances, the out- 
side organization which borrows the 
periodical needs to prepare a photo- 
static copy of the article with its own 
facilities. 


For the university library, this ap- 
proach offers much in its favor. The 
bound or unbound periodical is out 
of use for only the period of an hour 
or so while it is in the photographic 
laboratory. The professional and 
clerical members of the university 
community can always have ready 
access to all of the current and 
bound periodicals in the library col- 
lection (except those at the bindery). 
An additional advantage is that the 
expense and the clerical time of 
wrapping and mailing the bound or 
unbound periodicals are thereby 
eliminated. 


D. The university library can, 
under certain defined conditions, pro- 
vide photostatic copies of technical 
articles to outside organizations on 
the basis of a fee for such services. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


WituiaM D. Murpxy, Editor* 








MAPS ON THE CAMPUS 
Bit, M. Woopst 


Pues of maps arranged according to 
size greeted Muriel Hope Parry, the 
first full-time map librarian, when 
she reported for work on February 1, 
1944, at the University of Illinois Li- 
brary in Urbana. Since that date 
growth of the Map Library has been 
rapid, and today it ranks among the 
top four or five collections in the 
country, exclusive of those in the 
Federal Government. More than 
150,000 maps, 21,500 aerial photo- 
graphs, 3,000 books and atlases, and 
1,000 pamphlets are available. 

The interests of members of the 
faculty and students in the Univer- 
sity at Urbana are legion, and as the 
Map Library attempts to meet these 
interests, the 150,000 maps are of all 


* Librarian, Kirkland, Fleming, Green, Martin 
& Ellis, 33 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
t Map Librarian, University of Illinois Library. 





Britt M. Woops is Map 
Librarian and Instructor in 
Library Science at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in Urbana. 
He received his A.B. in 
geography from the Peru, 
Nebraska, State College, did 
graduate work in geography 
at the University of Ne- 
braska, and in library science 
and political science at Illi- 
nois (B.S. in L.S. and M.S.). 
He has been in map work at 
Illinois during the last five 
years, and before that he 
worked in circulation, social 
studies, and maps at Ne- 
braska. 

He is an active member of 
the Geography and Map Di- 
vision of the Special Libra- 
ries Association, served on 
the advisory committee of 
the Map Resources Committee, is currently the 
Division’s membership chairman and is serving for 
the second year on the same committee in the 
Illinois chapter. He is also a member of the 
Association of American Geographers, and is 
president-elect of the U. of I. Library Association. 





areas and of all kinds. They include 
the highly technical and the highly 
popular. Topographic, geologic, trans- 
portation, economic, weather, pic- 
torial and historical maps are all col- 
lected. Coverage is excellent for IIli- 
nois and for most parts of the United 
States and Canada. Over one 
thousand early maps cover Illinois 
and the Western Hemisphere. Good 
coverage in large scale sets and with 
special subject maps is available for 
Europe, eastern Asia, and the Pacific 
Islands. Less detailed coverage is 
provided for other areas. 


World atlases in various languages, 
special subject atlases, and more than 
380 Illinois county atlases make up 
the bulk of the three thousand at- 
lases. These are supplemented by 
nearly two hundred gazetteers and 
books which relate to the history, 
making, interpretation, description, 
and care of maps. 

Complete coverage of Illinois is 
provided by some 18,500 aerial 
photographs taken between 1938 and 
1941 to be used in the land use plan- 
ning of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The county photo in- 
dexes to the photographs taken since 
1947 are also acquired. Recently the 
Map Library began to receive on de- 
posit photographs of Missouri. Some 
three thousand are now on file. 

Three pamphlet collections of one 
thousand items contain general in- 
formation on maps, geographical 
folders, and reports on the available 
mapping in various foreign areas. 
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Publisher’s catalogs and indexes and 
supplements to maps are in other 
vertical files. 


Maps are processed in the Map Li- 
brary using the Library of Congress 
classification which arranges by area, 
subject, date, and author. Atlases 
and books are classified by the Li- 
brary’s Catalog Department accord- 
ing to the Dewey classification. The 
only record of maps in the Library 
and a complete catalog of atlases 
owned by the University is main- 
tained in the Map Library. 


Information on resources is further 
provided by a bi-monthly list of 
New Acquisitions, a ten-page Guide 
to the collection, and a two-page 
“hand out.” Copies of the last two 
may be obtained by writing to the 
Map Librarian. Cards calling atten- 
tion to new materials are sent regu- 
larly to faculty and to graduate stu- 
dents in several departments. 


The collection is intended to serve 
all departments of the University. 
Especially prominent among. the 
users, however, are students and 
faculty in the Department of Geog- 
raphy, which offers training in carto- 
graphy. Other regular users are stu- 
dents and faculty in agricultural 
economics, agricultural engineering, 
agronomy, botany, city planning, 
civil engineering, economics, educa- 
tion, English, geology, history, li- 
brary science, mining engineering, 
speech, the armed forces reserve 
training units, and the research staffs 
of the three State surveys for geology, 
natural history, and water located on 
the campus. 


The potential patrons includes 
15,780 students, more than 5,000 
academic and nonacademic faculty 
and staff, and several hundred on the 
staffs of the State surveys. In addi- 
tion many requests from former stu- 
dents and from other libraries are 
answered by mail. Most student re- 
quests are made in person but an ex- 
tensive telephone reference service is 
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provided to faculty by telephone. 
The compiler of a book on the loca- 
tion of plants native to Illinois, a 
botany professor, has never been in 
the Map Library wut has requested 
place location information by tele- 
phone for two or three years. 


Maps which are not rare or in poor 
condition are loaned for class or 
home use; base or outline maps upon 
which further information can be 
correlated are requested; the location 
of place names (“find Costa Rica in 
Sinaloa, Mexico’’) is a thriving busi- 
ness; detailed maps of widely scat- 
tered world areas are needed; special 
subject maps of all kinds, e.g., dis- 
tribution of diseases, classification of 
soils, traffic flow and volume, pro- 
duction of crops, are asked for; early 
boundaries and results of exploration 
are studied; and maps and descrip- 
tions of vacation areas are provided. 
Often the staff of the Map Library 
knows of faculty resignations weeks 
before they are announced because 
requests are made for maps to locate 
new addresses! 


Lectures and exhibits on map his- 
tory and map resources are given to 
class groups in agricultural eco- 
nomics, city planning, civil engineer- 
ing, geography, history, and library 
science. Each year the Map Libra- 
rian offers a course in Maps and 
Cartobibliographical aids, and in 
June 1952 he conducted a two and a 
half week Map Workshop attended 
by twenty-four persons from all 
parts of the U. S., and from Canada 
and Venezuela. 


The Map Library occupies four 
rooms on the fourth floor of the Gen- 
eral Library building. One room is 
used as a reading room and as the 
office of the Map Librarian; here 
maps are exhibited on the walls and 
in two enclosed cases. A large file 
room contains map cases with 233 
drawers, twenty-nine vertical file 
drawers, atlas and book shelving, a 
tracing table, and work space for a 
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clerical and a half-time student as- 
sistant. The third and smallest room 
is used for storage of maps which 
cannot be shelved in regular cases. 
The fourth room is used as a carto- 
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graphic laboratory by the Geography 
Department. 

The Map Library is open regularly 
from 9 to 5, and visitors are welcome 
at all times. 





University of Illinois Map Library. 
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TIPS FOR TRUSTEES 











REGIONAL LIBRARY MEETINGS 
Do the members of your Board attend Regional meetings? 
How do you find out what your neighboring library Boards do? 


Would it help you to know how another Board had solved a problem 
you are now struggling with? 


ATTEND THE REGIONAL MEETINGS IN ILLINOIS 
Does your staff attend the Regional meetings? 


Do you close the library to give your staff a chance to meet other 
librarians? 


REGIONAL MEETINGS GIVE A CHANCE TO GET “CROSS- 
VENTILATION” — 


On your staff and policy problems. 


Your neighboring Board members will come to join in the discussion at 
the meeting nearest you. Why not come and meet them? They are 
really very nice people—and intelligent, too. 


The Illinois State Library Extension people will be at the meetings and 
glad to hear about your success or listen to what you would like to do if 
you only could. Perhaps we can even come up with an answer. 


- WE HOPE TO SEE YOU AT A REGIONAL MEETING! 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


MaArGARET C. Norton, Editor* 








SANTA ANNA’S CORK LEG 


ERNEST E. East} 


Letters of three Mexican War vet- 
erans who testified concerning the 
capture of General Santa Anna’s 
cork leg are among the historical 
treasures in the State Archives. 

The identity of the soldier who 
first gained possession of the relic 
remains a subject of dispute. Half a 
dozen Illinois volunteers claimed the 
honor but members of Company G, 
Fourth Illinois Infantry, carried the 
prize to Pekin. There it remained for 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 
7 Archives Section, Illinois State Library. 


thirty years or more. Then it was 
presented to the Illinois State Mu- 
seum and finally placed in the cus- 
tody of the Adjutant General. The 
century-old relic is preserved in a 
Centennial building vault. 

Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna 
(1795-1876) was a Mexican revolu- 
tionist, soldier, dictator and presi- 
dent. He lost one leg in action 
against French forces at Vera Cruz 
in 1838." 


1 Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed. 





Miss Margaret Herman and Mrs. Vivian Howard of the State Library assist in a dis- 


play of Gen. Santa Anna’s artificial leg. 
Illinois Regiments in the Mexican War. 


In the background are two flags carried by 
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The Mexican commander lost his 
artificial leg, or one of them, at the 
battle of Cerro Gordo on April 18, 
1847. General Winfield Scott, com- 
manding forces of the United States, 
advanced to the interior after taking 
Vera Cruz. He found an army under 
Santa Anna entrenched on the Na- 
tional road eighteen miles below 
Jalapa. An American division under 
General David E. Twiggs stormed 
two fortified hills after a turning 
movement suggested by Capt. Robert 
E. Lee. General Shields of Illinois 
led his brigade to the rear of the po- 
sition and the Mexicans fled. Santa 
Anna escaped, leaving 3,000 pris- 
oners, guns, baggage and $11,000 in 
specie.” 

Largely in response to recommen- 
dations of the Mexican Veterans As- 
sociation the legislature in 1879 
authorized the Governor to appoint 
a clerk to go to Washington for the 
purpose of transcribing records of 
both volunteer and regular army 
soldiers from Illinois who had served 
in the Mexican and Black Hawk 
Wars. Gov. Shelby M. Cullom desig- 
nated Ferris Foreman, colonel of the 
Third Illinois Regiment in 1846-47. 
Foreman proceeded to Washington 
but reported to the Governor that he 
was denied the privilege of access to 
the records by the Adjutant General 
under regulations of the War De- 
partment.*® 

Robert T. Lincoln became Secre- 
tary of War under President Gar- 
field in March, 1881 and at the re- 
quest of Governor Cullom he caused 
clerks in the Department to tran- 
scribe records of Black Hawk and 
Mexican War soldiers of Illinois. 
Rosters were published under an ap- 
propriation voted by the legislature. 
Illinois volunteers were mustered in 
1846 for twelve months’ service and 
other units in 1847 for the duration 





2 Dictionary of American History. 

®Isaac H. Elliott, Record of the Services of IIli- 
nois Soldiers in the Black Hawk War 1831-32 
and in the Mexican War 1846-48 (Springfield, 
1902), p. [ix.] 
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of the war. Regimental commanders 
were: 


First Regiment, John J. Hardin, 
colonel. Discharged June, 1847. 

First Regiment, Edward W. B. 
Newby, colonel. Organized June, 
1847. 

Second Regiment, Wm. H. Bissel, 
colonel. Discharged June, 1847. 

Second Regiment, James Collins, 
colonel. Organized August, 1847. 

Third Regiment, Ferris Foreman, 
colonel. Discharged May, 1847. 

Fourth Regiment, Edward D. 
Baker, colonel. Discharged May, 
1847. 


Four independent companies were 
organized in Illinois under the Con- 
gressional Act of May 13, 1846, to 
serve for the duration of the war. 
They were: 


Capt. Adam Dunlap’s company, 
organized at Rushville, May, 
1847. 

Capt. Wyatt B. Stapp’s company, 
organized at Monmouth, June, 
1847. It included Lieut. G. C. 
Lanphere’s detachment of re- 
cruits. 

Capt. Michael J. Lawler’s com- 
pany, organized at Shawnee- 
town, August, 1847. 

Capt. Josiah Littell’s company, or- 
ganized at Alton, Sept., 1847. 


Illinois volunteers also formed 
Company E of the Fourteenth 
United States Infantry and Com- 
panies A and G of the Sixteenth In- 
fantry. In these two regiments the 
mames of non-commissioned men 
only with their ranks were furnished 
by the War Department. Adjutant 
General Elliott in his published re- 
port said a request was made for 
data as to the killed, wounded and 
discharged among the _ regular 
soldiery. This was refused as was 
also a request for the names of com- 
missioned officers of the units com- 
posed of Illinois men.* 


* Ibid., p. 314. 
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Elliott early in 1882 inserted a no- 
tice in Illinois newspapers requesting 
survivors of the Mexican war to fur- 
nish information on organizations. 
Thirty-one responses were received 
from veterans or their relatives and 
acquaintances. These and other war 
records were deposited in the State 
Archives by the Adjutant General’s 
office. 

The most extended manuscript ac- 
count of the capture of Santa Anna’s 
leg was furnished by William A. Tin- 
ney of Pekin who served as Second 
Lieutenant in Company G. Fourth 
Illinois Regiment. He wrote on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1882 to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral as follows: 

“I notice your Card in the news 
Papers that you are soliciting any in- 
formation that Can be had in rela- 
tion to the Illinois Volunteers in the 
War with Mexico. 

“In 1846 Captain Edward Jones 
and myself organized a company of 
nineteen men in the City of Pekin 
and was Attached to the 4th Regi- 
ment of Illinois under Col Baker 
We rendevoused at Jefferson Bar- 
racks in Missouri and was mustered 
into the service by a United States 
officer and was sent to Neworleans 
and from their to the mouth of the 
Riogrand and took Possession of the 
City of Metamoras and marched 
across the Country to the City of 
Tampeco and from there was shipped 
to the City of Verycruse and En- 
gaged in the seige of that City We 
was then marched to the Battle of 
Cerogordo and in that engagement 
General Shields was wounded I was 
standing at his side when he was 
shot and there was a ball knocked 
the stock off of my gun just above 
my hand at the time. 

“We stormed their fort and Put the 
enemy to flite taking about Six thou- 
sand Prisoners and We Captured 
General Santa Anna Carriage and his 
Wooden Leg which I have got in My 
Possession. We then pursued the 
enemy to the City of Jalappa and 
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being only Twelve Months Volunteers 
General Scott Send us back to New- 
orleans and We Was Mustered out 
of the service by General Gains and 
Having served the full Term of 
Twelve Months.” 

J. W. Thompson of Princeton, who 
served in Company A, Fourth United 
States Infantry, wrote to Adjutant 
General Elliott uncer date of Feb. 8, 
1882, Movements of his regiment 
and battles in which it participated 
were described by Thompson in a 
ten-page letter. Of the battle of 
Cerro Gordo he wrote: “General 
Scott pressed his advance and car- 
ried the Mexican works by assault. 
Santa Anna, [who] had declared that 
he would die fighting before the 
Americans should ‘tred’ the imperial 
City of Aztecs fled precipitately leav- 
ing his cork leg and other valuable 
personal property behind him.” 

John N. King was a quartermaster 
clerk of Company D, Fourth Regi- 
ment of Illinois Volunteers, but he 
dropped his pen, picked up a musket 
and joined in the engagement at 
Cerro Gordo. He wrote from High- 
land, Oregon, on January 17, 1883, 
saying: “I saw a carriage which I 
said was Santa Anna’s and sure 
enough it proved so, as that Gen’ls 
wooden leg was obtained therefrom 
by one of our regiment.” 

Published contributions add de- 
tails to the story of the battle of 
Cerro Gordo, the flight of Santa 
Anna and the recovery of the Mexi- 
can commander’s cork leg. Edward 
Everett was a member of the Quincy 
Riflemen under Capt. James D. Mor- 
gan when the unit was assigned to 
the First Regiment of Illinois Volun- 
teers and designated as Company A. 
Writing under the title, “On the 
March to the Mexican War,” he 
wrote: 

“While the regulars were attacking 
the principal forts, the Illinois men 
found their way around to some bat- 
teries on the left of the Mexican line 
which they captured and turned the 
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guns upon the enemy as the latter 
retreated. Continuing the charge they 
soon came upon the carriage of Santa 
Anna, from which the General had 
but just before escaped on one of the 
mules, cut from the traces. Among 
the effects found in the carriage was 
the general’s cork leg, which was held 
up as a trophy to the view of the 
troops.””® 

A roast chicken and gold coins 
were among the loot in General 
Santa Anna’s carriage from which 
the cork leg was lifted. The story 
was told by Ezra M. Prince, secre- 
tary of the McLean County Histori- 
cal Society, who spoke before the 
Illinois State Historical Society in 
Springfield on January 25, 1906. He 
said, in part: 

“Many are the claimants for the 
honor of capturing Santa Anna’s cork 
leg. Private J. B. Smith of the Third 
Illinois claims that he was the first 
man to reach the carriage and find 
the leg, which after a hurried hand- 
ling he threw back into the carriage 
as it would be an encumberance in 
the pursuit, and hurried after the 
enemy. The claimants from the 
Fourth were numerous and certain. 
E company says it was in the ad- 
vance and captured the whole outfit. 
G company says possession is nine 
points of the law and that they cap- 
tured it and kept it many years until 
they turned it over to the State Mu- 
seum at Springfield. Lieutenant Wm. 
L. Duncan of Company B, in com- 
mand of companies B and G at the 
battle of Cerro Gordo, perhaps the 
only surviving commissioned officer 
of the regiment, for many years sec- 
retary of the California Associated 
Veterans of the Mexicon War, gives 
the following account of the event 
and the pursuit of the enemy: 

“At an angle of the road we saw a 
large carriage, which had _ been 
rendered unserviceable by the bat- 


® Publication No. 10, Illinois State Historical 
Library (Springfield, 1906), p. 213. 
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tery, which had killed one of the 
team, from which the Mexicans were 
cutting out the saddle mule on which 
they were mounting an officer. This 
we afterward learned was General 
Santa Anna whose capture would 
have ended the war. I said to Cap- 
tain Jones of G Company, ‘let’s go 
down and see what they are doing,’ 
but he replied, ‘No, we have no 
orders; we may be needed here.’ 
After a few minutes delay, chaffing 
at the inaction, I gave the command 
‘Forward,’ and companies B and H 
charged down the hill scattering the 
Mexicans. Private Edward Elliott of 
B Company was the first to reach the 
catriage and jump in. He passed out 
first the cork leg which was passed 
around from hand to hand and was 
finally carried off by a member of G 
Company. At that time none of the 
Third or any other companies of the 
Fourth had come up. Elliott then 
handed out from Santa Anna’s lunch 
on the front seat a roast chicken 
which I retained and devoured a leg. 
Then showing me quietly a handful 
of dubloons, Ed said: ‘There is a 
sack full under the front seat. What 
shall I do with them?’ Stragglers 
from other companies were coming 
up and I feared a scramble for the 
gold which might end in a fight 
among ourselves and bring odium on 
the volunteers who had volunteered 
from aé spirit of adventure and 
patriotism and not from a desire of 
plunder. I said, ‘put them back, Ed, 
we are gentlemen, we did not come 
here to loot.’ He did so and I kept 
quiet. Soon an aid of General Twiggs, 
I think a regular officer, rode up, and 
placing the gold in his charge for the 
government I reformed my com- 
mand.’”® 

The Mexican commander’s leg 
bears an identifying plate which 
reads: 

“General Santa Anna’s Cork Leg 


* Prince, “The Fourth Illinois Infantry in the 
War With Mexico,” Publication No. 11, Illinois 
State Library (Springfield, 1906), p. 183-84. 
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Captured at the Battle of Cerro 
Gordo 

Mexico by Private A. Waldron 

lst Sargent Samuel Rhoades 

2nd Sargent John M. Gill Apr. 18, 
1847 

All of the 4th Regiment Ills. Vol- 
unteers of the Mexican War” 


Records known to the writer offer 
no explanation as to how the relic 
came into possession of former Lieu- 
tenant William A. Tinney. One pub- 
lished source states that Sergeant 
Gill captured the leg which remained 
in his possession for a number of 
years before it was presented to the 
State Museum.’ 


Abraham Walden was among pri- 
vates carried on the roll of Company 
G. Fourth Regiment. Gill was listed 
as John N. Gill. The residence of the 
“three musketeers” is not stated in 
the published record. All were en- 
rolled at Springfield on June 17, 
1846.® 


Veteran Gill also was enrolled for 
Civil War service in the Eighth IIli- 
nois Infantry, a three-months regi- 
ment. He appears to have served as 
First Lieutenant of Company F and 
also as regimental Quartermaster. He 
was mustered April 19, 1861 and 
mustered out July 25 in the same 
year.® 


United States census records show 
that Samuel Rhoades in 1850 was a 
35-year old native of Pennsylvania. 
His occupation was that of clerk. 
John M. Gill, a merchant, 27 in 1850, 
was a native of Kentucky. He was 
enumerated among members of the 
household of Thomas M. Gill, 30, 
also a merchant. William A. Tinney, 
44 in 1850, was a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, and a hotel keeper.*° 


t History of Tazewell County, Ben C. Allens- 
worth, ed. (Chicago, 1905), p. 752. 

8 Record of the Services of Illinois Soldiers, etc., 
p. 298-99. 

® Report of the Adjutant General, revised by 
Brig. Gen. J. N. Reece (Springfield, 1900), v. 1, 
p. 273, 280. 

Seventh Census, 


County. 


City of Pekin, Tazewell 
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A number of the Mexican War 
survivors who wrote to Adjutant 
General Elliott in 1882 were disabled 
as a consequence of their military 
service and in distress. George Mc- 
Kenzie of Joliet complained that 
Mexican War veterans were denied 
pensions while others, including some 
who did not ask pensions, were re- 
ceiving them. He was a corporal in 
Company B, First Illinois Regiment. 

Andrew Jackson of Alton said he 
served twelve months in the Second 
Illinois Regiment under Colonel 
Wheeler of Edwardsville. 


James D. English wrote from 
Sterling, Kansas, that he had com- 
piled part of a history of [Illinois 
Volunteers in the Mexican War and 
was willing to complete it for a 
financial consideration. He served in 
the Civil War under Col. J. C. Pugh 
of the Forty-first Illinois Infantry 
whom he said was a captain in Col. 
E. D. Baker’s Fourth Illinois Mexi- 
can War Regiment. 


Two veterans inscribed their names 
on a folded letter sheet. One was N. 
J. McFadden of Mt. Zion, Mason 
County, who wrote that he was a 
member of Company E, Second Ohio 
Regiment. The second veteran was 
A. W. Bell, also of Mt. Zion, who 
said he served thirty-five days in the 
Fifth Regiment. 

Edward Hill of Carmi informed 
the Adjutant General that he enlisted 
in a company of Dragoons com- 
manded by M. K. Lawler who was 
living at Equality in 1882. The 
writer said four other Mexican War 
veterans lived in the community but 
he did not name them. 


The letter of Reuben Skidmore of 
Jacksonville said he served in the 
Fourth Illinois Regiment. 


Names of five other soldiers with 
whom he served in the Third Illinois 
Regiment were furnished by S. S. 
Brill of Norris City, White County. 
His comrades were James Hughes, 
Jacob Maybury, Harrison Maybury, 
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Henderson Maybury, and John 
Webb, all of Hamilton County. 

William Vermillion of Stonington 
stated that he served in Co. D, 
Fourth Illinois Regiment. 

A veteran who enlisted in Com- 
pany C, First Artillery, U. S. Army, 
under General Taylor, wrote from 
Elgin. He was William F. Hill. He 
told of heavy losses among the 
Americans and said he helped to 
bury Colonel Harding [John J. Har- 
din of Jacksonville] and later helped 
to disinter his body for shipment 
back to Illinois. 

From Charleston, a Kentuckian, 
James Shakleford, reported that he 
served in the Second Regiment of his 
native State under Captain W. 
Daugherty. He was taken ill in 
Mexico and permanently invalided. 

John P. Keck of Carbondale served 
in Company F, Fourth Ohio Volun- 
teers. He also served through the 
Civil War. 

A relative of a veteran who was 
enrolled in Company G, First U. S. 
Dragoons under Capt. Phil Kearney 
(later General Kearney), was among 
correspondents of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral. The soldier was Fleming 
Megaw; the writer S. B. Watkins of 
Green Valley. The soldier’s widow 
was living in Green Valley in 1882. 

J. C. Harroun of Odin reported 
that he marched from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico City under General Scott. He 
was enrolled in Company C. Fifth 
Infantry Regiment, probably of the 
U. S. Army. 

Three other letters were received 
by the Adjutant General but none of 
the writers stated that he had been a 
soldier. 

Dr. D. C. Heely of Belleville 
offered for examination a copy of the 
Picket Guard which he said was pub- 
lished by Illinois soldiers at Satillo, 
Mexico, on May 3, 1847. 

A diary of an officer who served in 
the war was forwarded to the Adju- 
tant General by Albert E. Well of 
Chester. The writer stated the diary 
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was found among the papers of 
Judge Harvey Neville. 

John Killam of Pana wrote that 
his brother, William Killam, then of 
Shelby County, enlisted for Mexican 
War service. His captain’s name was 
Freeman. 

A Springfield soldier wrote to his 
father on April 21, 1847 from Jalapa, 
Mexico, describing incidents of war- 
fare including the capture of Santa 
Anna’s leg. The letter was printed 
in the Sangamo Journal of May 20, 
1847. 

The writer was James H. Merry- 
man, Sergeant Major of the Fourth 
Illinois Infantry Regiment which was 
commanded by Col. Edward D. 
Baker. Merryman was enrolled as a 
private in Company A but was pro- 
moted. His father was Dr. Elias H. 
Merryman, a physician of Spring- 
field. 

Merryman stated that the Third 
and Fourth Illinois Regiments and 
the First New York Regiment com- 
posed a brigade under Gen. James 
Shields. This brigade was part of the 
division of General Twiggs, a regular 
army commander. A hot engagement 
took place at Cerro Gordo, on the 
road to Jalapa, where the Mexican 
army was strongly entrenched. 

“It was a glorious sight to see the 
enemy vamos,” wrote Merryman. 
“We captured six pieces of cannon, 
Santa Anna’s wooden leg, and 18,000 
in specie.” 

In one sentence the soldier wrote, 
“Your friend Jones has Santa Anna’s 
leg in his possession.” He later iden- 
tified Jones as a private. 

In the office of Adjutant General 
Leo M. Boyle are a number of letters 
and copies of letters containing in- 
teresting references to the leg, among 
them two by Milton Howe of San 
Antonio, Texas, who appears to have 
been a student of the life of Santa 
Anna. 

In a communication dated July 1, 
1932, Howe wrote that the Mexican 
lost his leg by a shell from a cannon 
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fired by a landing party from a 
French Warship which was at Vera 
Cruz to press a demand for payment 
of a claim against Mexico. 

Howe stated that Santa Anna’s left 
leg was badily shot up and was am- 
putated below the knee. The writer 
continued: 

“Soon afterward it was taken to 
Mexico City, placed in a mahagony 
casket, a TeDeum held over it and 
deposited in a crypt in the Cathedral. 
Later Santa Anna became president 
of Mexico and as a mark of esteem a 
life-size bust of him was unveiled 
. . . . later he lost popularity, the 
populace pulled down the bust and 
dragged it over cobble stones. The 
mob took his mangled leg from its 
crypt, tied a string to the big toe and 
dragged it about the streets until 
tired of the same, then threw the leg 
on a rubbish heap, none knows 
where.” 

In a second letter dated August 3, 
in the same year, Howe said the ar- 
tificial leg was used by Santa Anna 
when on horseback. He wrote: 

“No doubt you will find the ball 
of the foot slightly below the heel, 
the ankle joint rigid, the toe showing 
stirrup wear and the heel much less, 
if any.” 

Santa Anna’s leg appears to have 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean to be dis- 
played in England. James Haines 
wrote from Pekin on August 3, 1907 
to Frank K. Rhoades of Rock Island 
on the subject. He said the leg had 
remained long in possession of John 
M. Gill and Samuel Rhoades, father 
of Frank K. Rhoades. He added: 
“By their authority and direction 
Henry Cromwell of Pekin took the 
leg to the Chrystal Palace, London, 
England, exhibited it there and 
brought it back.” 

Dr. John J. Gill of Chicago, a 
nephew of Sergeant Gill evidently 
had reports of an attempt to return 
Santa Anna’s leg to Mexico. He 
wrote to Gen. L. V. Reagan, then IIli- 
nois Adjutant General, protesting 
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against surrender of the trophy. Gen- 
eral Reagan replied under date of 
Sept. 9, 1939. 

“The State of Texas has been very 
anxious for a number of years to ob- 
tain this trophy but it properly be- 
longs to Illinois, and it is intended to 
keep it,” wrote the Adjutant General. 

Doctor Gill again, in January 
1942, protested by letter to the Ad- 
jutant General when a new proposal 
for return of the leg to Mexico de- 
veloped in the Illinois General As- 
sembly. 

Other correspondence in the Adju- 
tant General’s file indicates that 
when the Armory building was 
erected it was planned to give space 
to a museum of military affairs. The 
Mexican commander’s leg was to be 
exhibited. However, the space was 
taken for office purposes. 

F. K. Rhoades of Rock Island re- 
tained boyhood recollections of the 
leg which appears to have been in 
possession of his father part of the 
time. In 1935 he wrote to Paul M. 
Angle, then State Historian, relating 
that he had put the relic to profitable 
use. 

“Many times I put same on ex- 
hibition at 10c per head,” wrote 
Rhoades. 

The Illinois State Register on 
August 14, 1938, announced that the 
leg would be on display at the State 
Museum in the forthcoming week. 

Santa Anna’s leg gained little pub- 
licity for nearly a century then it 
leaped into the official records of the 
State. On January 15, 1942, the last 
day of the special session of the 
Sixty-second General Assembly, a 
resolution brought the leg to the at- 
tention of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Roland V. Libonati and Joseph L. 
Rategan, Chicago Democrats, and 
William Vicars, Democrat of Pon- 
tiac, introduced the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Whereas it is now pertinent that 
we concern ourselves with the prob- 
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lem of promoting continental and 
hemispheric solidarity; now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Sixty-second Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Illinois, 
at the first special session thereof, 
that we respectfully request the Ad- 
jutant General of Illinois to return 
to the Government of the Republic 
of Mexico, as a gesture of friendship 
and unity, General Santa Anna’s 
wooden leg which was captured by 
Illinois troops during the Mexican 
War and which has since that time 
been in the possession of the State of 
Illinois; and be it further Resolved, 
That a copy of this preamble and 
resolution be forwarded to the Ad- 
jutant General of the State of IIli- 
nois.” 
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Then arose Frederick W. Rennick 
of Buda, Republican majority leader. 
The reco-d continues: 

“Mr. Rennick offered the following 
amendment and moved its adoption: 


“Amend House Resolution No. 18, 
by inserting after the words “in the 
possession of the State of Illinois” 
the following: ‘although we realize 
that this action may leave the Demo- 
cratic party in this Special Session 
without a leg to stand on.’ 


“The resolution as amended was 
adopted.””"? 


A resolution is not law and Santa 
Anna’s leg remains in Springfield. 


31 Journal of the House, First Special Session, 
1942, p. 73-74; Illinois State Journal, Jan. 16, 
1942, p. 1, 3; Illinois State Register, Jan. 18, 
1942, p. 7. 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What's News in Library Service 








A. L. A. PRE-CONFERENCE INSTITUTE ON 
LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


A two-day Library Buildings Pre- 
Conference Institute on college, pub- 
lic, and school libraries, will be held 
in St. Paul June 19 and 20 in con- 
nection with the American Library 
Association’s Annual Conference in 
the Twin Cities, June 20 to 26. 

The Institute is the first of its kind 
since the 1947 Conference in San 
Francisco, and is sponsored by the 
ALA Buildings Committee in co- 
operation with the Division Architec- 
ture Committees. 


Hoyt Galvin, of Charlotte, N. C., 
who is chairman of the Buildings 
Committee, announced that attend- 
ance will be limited to 300, divided 
equally among college, public, and 
school librarians. Architects are also 
welcome to attend. Registration must 
be made before June 1, accompanied 
by a $6 fee, to Miss Helen Geer, ALA 
Headquarters Librarian, 50 E. Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Full details on registration may be 
obtained from Miss Geer at A.L.A. 
Headquarters. 


ILLINOIS UNIT: CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Tentative plans for the fall meet- 
ing indicate that the place may be 
Notre Dame High School, 3000 N. 
Mango Avenue, Chicago, and the 
main speaker may be Richard Sulli- 
van. The date—sometime in October. 

Also, if you plan to attend the 30th 
Annual Conference of the Catholic 
Library Association, to be held in 
Philadelphia, April 20-23, please con- 
tact your General Chairman, Sister 
M. Norita, R.S.M., at St. Xavier 
College Library, at once. 

Speaking of the meeting to be held 
in Philadelphia, all members of IIli- 
nois Unit of Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation should be members of the na- 
tional association — the Catholic Li- 
brary Association. Individual mem- 
bership, which includes The Catholic 
Library World, the official journal of 
the Association, is $5 annually. The 
Catholic Library World is published 
monthly October through May. 





Illinois Unit dues are $1 annually, 
payable to the Unit. Prior to June, 
1952, the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion refunded to the Illinois Unit a 
$1 membership fee from each $10 
institutional fee. This has been dis- 
continued; therefore, all Illinois Unit 
members should remit their mem- 
bership fee of $1 directly to the IIli- 
nois Unit. 

Membership in the Illinois Unit 
does not include membership in the 
national association, and membership 
in the Catholic Library Association 
does not include membership in the 
Illinois Unit. Therefore, you may 
find yourself a member of the Illinois 
Unit of Catholic Library Association, 
but not a member of the Catholic 
Library Association; or you may be 
a member of the Catholic Library 
Association, but not a member of the 
Illinois Unit of the Catholic Library 
Association. 
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The Illinois Unit comprises seven 
sections: (1) College, (2) Public, 
(3) Parish, (4) Hospital, (5) Spe- 
cial, (6) Elementary School, and (7) 
Secondary School. You need not be 
a librarian to become a member. The 
purpose of the organization is to in- 
itiate, foster, and encourage any 
movement toward the progress of 
Catholic literature and Catholic li- 
brary work in this region. All inter- 
ested in the purposes of the organiza- 
tion are eligible for membership. 

Communications regarding mem- 
bership and dues in the Illinois Unit 
should be sent to the Unit Secretary- 
Treasurer, Catherine Morrissey, Li- 
brarian, Rosary College, River Forest. 
Inquiries regarding subscription to 
Catholic Library World and member- 
ship in the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion (national) should be sent to the 
Association Office, Maryknoll Sem- 
inary, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 


INTERESTED IN RURAL 
LIBRARIES? 


This summer the University of 
Denver’s School of Librarianship is 
scheduling a new course in County 
and Regional Library Service. 

The County and Regional Library 
Service course will be taught by Miss 
Carol Trimble, well-known for her 
work as Regional Librarian of the 
Yakima Valley (Washington) Region- 
al Library. During 1945-51 she was 
County Librarian of the Yakima 
County (Washington) Library. She 
also will be teaching the Public Li- 
brarianship course. 

The summer session begins with 
registration on June 21 and classes 
end August 20 (nine weeks). Last 
year students from more than half 
the states were enrolled in the sum- 
mer program. In view of the un- 
usually large enrollment expected 
this year, the University would like 
to hear as soon as possible from those 
who may wish to enroll. Full details 
concerning the school and summer 
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program will be sent upon request to 
any interested persons. 


BOOK SELECTION CHECKLIST 


Going on the assumption that the 
avowed educational objectives of the 
American public library can only be 
achieved if the library acquires the 
important and significant books as 
they are published, a list of the 
“good” and “notable” books pub- 
lished in the last 20 years has been 
prepared for checking with public li- 
brary catalogs. If it can be checked 
by a large number of public libraries, 
it may be possible to work out some 
kind of empirical standard indicating 
an optimum amount of population, 
expenditures or staff necessary to 
assuring the presence of the “good” 
books. 

The list contains 1,209 fiction and 
nonfiction titles, and is prepared in 
duplicate so one copy may be re- 
tained by the checking library. Li- 
brarians who can spare six hours of 
time over the next month to assist in 
this attempt to describe necessary 
conditions for the building of good 
library collections can receive a copy 
of this list by addressing 

Le Roy C. Merritt 
School of Librarianship 
University of California 
Berkeley 4, California 


FIRST ANNUAL GOLDEN 
REEL FILM FESTIVAL 


Over half-a-million feet of film 
were shown to judges and registrants 
at the First Annual Golden Reel 
Film Festival sponsored by the Film 
Council of America from April 1-3, 
1954 at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in 
Chicago. The films—the best of 
1953’s 16mm _ production — covered 
every subject from atoms to agricul- 
ture, Arabia to Brazil, cancer to the 
normal stomach, the mesentery of 
the rat to the Canada Goose. Over 
65 projectionists and 40 machines 
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were needed to accommodate the 
more than 200 hours of screening 
time necessary to show the 430 films 
entered in the Festival. 

The films were rated by 139 
judges and the Golden Reel Award 
was presented to the outstanding 
film in each of twelve categories. 

Two hundred and twenty-five en- 
trants covered a wide range of affili- 
ation: 67 commercial producers, 48 
business organizations, 51 associa- 
tions, 14 universities, 10 government 
agencies, 11 foreign countries, and 
entries from 25 states, D. C., and 
Hawaii. 

Twelve hundred people attended 
the three-day program with capacity 
crowds in almost all screening ses- 
sions. 

The award-winning films were: 
American Farmer (Agriculture and 
Natural Resources), entered by Ford 
Motor Company; Land of the Long 
Day (Geography and Travel), en- 
tered by National Film Board of 
Canada; Martin and Gaston (Graph- 
ic and Visual Arts), entered by 
George Brest and Associates, New 
York City; The American Road 
(History and Biography), entered by 
Ford Motor Company; Frustrating 
Fours and Fascinating Fives (Home 
and Family), entered by National 
Film Board of Canada; Patent Duc- 
tus Arteriosus (Medical Sciences), 
entered by E. R. Squibb & Sons; 
For Every Child (Religion and 
Ethics), entered by National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A.; Farm Petroleum Safety 
(Safety), entered by American Pe- 
troleum Institute; Quality in Photo- 
graphic Lenses (Sales Promotion), 
entered by Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany; “A” Is for Atom (Science), 
entered by General Electric Com- 
pany; Skippy and the Three R’s 
(Sociological and Political Under- 
standing), entered by National Edu- 
cation Association; Working and 
Playing to Health (Training), en- 
tered by Mental Health Film Board. 
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XEROGRAPHY IN ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES 

University of Illinois library is the 
second major library in the state to 
adopt Xerography for catalog card 
reproduction. The announcement 
states, “Effective February 1, the Li- 
brary stopped ordering LC cards for 
all titles except serial analytics for 
which it has standing orders. From 
that time on we make our own! The 
procedure is this, as explained by 
John Dawson, Assistant Director of 
the University of Chicago Library, in 
his article in the January 1954 Col- 
lege and Research Libraries. With 
our new XeroX machine we can re- 
produce any printed or typed card on 
a paper-offset mat (Multilith mat to 
us) by an electrochemical process. 
The XeroX makes use of an alum- 
inum plate covered with a coating of 
selenium, a material which conducts 
electricity only when exposed to 
light. The selenium plate is sprayed 
with an electrostatic charge and ex- 
posed to the material to be copied. 
Light is reflected from the white sur- 
faces, but not from printing and 
other dark surfaces. As a result, you 
have on the plate an invisible mirror 
image of the original, which the use 
of development powder makes visible. 
By pressing the mat against the plate 
and spraying the paper with another 
electrostatic charge, the powder is 
attracted to the mat. The union of 
powder and mat is made permanent 
by the application of heat. This mat 
then can be used to make the desired 
number of reproductions by the offset 
process.” 

Mr. Dawson will demonstrate the 
XeroX process as applied at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library to the 
Chicago Regional Catalogers’ Group 
at its May meeting. 


GARRETT STAFF MEMBER 
TO BRITISH ISLES 

Miss Mabel F. Gardiner, Associate 
Librarian at Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Illinois, is leaving on 
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April 16th for five weeks in the 
British Isles. She has served with the 
staff of Garrett Library for over 30 
years. During the depression when 
funds were so low that not more than 
two pencils could be purchased at a 
time and the buying of a book meant 
a major financial outlay, Miss 
Gardiner, single-handedly maintained 
the library’s high standards of serv- 
ice. It is hoped she will richly enjoy 
her excursion. 


STORAGE BUILDING 
AT NORTHWESTERN 


On October 15, construction will 
begin on an underground storage 
building for library and general uni- 
versity needs. The building will be 
built in the area of Fayerweather 
Hall which is destined soon to be 
razed. Its area will be some over 
40,000 square feet of which slightly 
more than 20,000 have been assigned 
to the Library. 


L. C. CONCERTS TO BE 
RE-BROADCAST IN CHICAGO 


F-M station WFMT, Chicago, has 
announced that in May it will begin 
broadcasting tape recordings of the 
performances of the Budapest String 
Quartet which have been presented 
in the Coolidge Auditorium of the 
Library of Congress under the spon- 
sorship of the Gertrude Clarke Whit- 
tall Foundation. The intermission 
discussions will also be broadcast. 
These have recently included a pro- 
gram on William James’ Pragmatism 
with Professor T. V. Smith of Syra- 
cuse University; Mortimer Taube, 
L. C. Honorary Consultant on Scien- 
tific Documentation; and Mr. Clapp, 
Acting Librarian of Congress as par- 
ticipants; and a discussion of Stephen 
Crane’s Maggie, a Girl of the Streets 
participated in by Mr. Ames W. Wil- 
liams, co-author of Stephen Crane, a 
Bibliography; Dr. Joseph Blickens- 
derfer, editor of the United States 
Quarterly Book Review, and Mr. 
Clapp. 
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The programs will be scheduled in 
WFMT’s monthly program guide— 
which no FM enthusiast in this area 
should be without. 


NEW LIGHTS 

New fluorescent lights have been 
installed at the Hayner Public Li- 
brary at Alton. They were donated 
to the library by the Hayner Board, 
formerly in charge of the library, at 
a cost of $7,000.00. 


CEILING PROJECTOR 


The first patient to use the ceiling 
projector of the East St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library is a girl in an Iron Lung 
at St. Mary’s Hospital. The projector 
was given to the library by the 
Soroptimist Club of East St. Louis. 


CIRCULATION UP 


This was the best February in the 
history of the Aurora Public Library. 
The circulation topped any previous 
February by 8,000. Registration of 
patrons shows 669 new names. 


SURVEY AT PARK RIDGE 


The Park Ridge Friends of the Li- 
brary presented a gift of $600.00 to 
the Library Board to conduct a pro- 
fessional survey to determine the size 
and nature of a library that will fit 
the community needs. Library Build- 
ing Consultants, Inc., of Evanston, 
are conducting the survey. 


DEDICATION OF NEW BUILD- 
ING—NORTHBROOK 

The new, red brick, modern de- 
sign, library building at Northbrook 
was dedicated on March 21. Mrs. 
Freda Thorsen, librarian, reports 
large increases in registrations and 
circulation since its opening. 


WEST CHICAGO 

The new brick library building 
was dedicated February: 21. The 
hour long dedication program was 
held out of doors in the balmy Feb- 
ruary sunlight. After the official rib- 
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bon cutting the public was invited to 
view the colorful interior. 


ELDORADO LIBRARY HAS 
IMPORTANT PART IN 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
COMMUNITY STUDY 


Closing the coal mines in the 
vicinity of Eldorado, Saline County, 
has created a problem of becoming a 
ghost town or readjusting the eco- 
nomic life. 

Southern [Illinois University, in- 
terested in the welfare of the area, 
procured the services of Richard W. 
Poston, author of “Small Town 
Renaissance,” to help the community 
in a self study. 

Mrs. Viola Elliott, librarian, re- 
ports up to 900 people present at the 
regular discussion periods of “What 
do we have?” and “What do we 
need?” One of the evening studies 
was devoted to the library—its facili- 
ties and its needs. 


CURRIER AND IVES EXHIBIT 
AT DU QUOIN 


One of this country’s finest collec- 
tions of original Currier and Ives 
prints was exhibited at the Du Quoin 
Public Library March 1-20. 

The famous exhibit, property of 
The Travelers Insurance Company, 
was brought to the library by the 
Du Quoin Insurance Agency. The 
collection has been on tour of the 
nation’s outstanding museums. On 
display were the originals of prints 
used on The Travelers’ calendars 
since 1936. Among the 22 items were 
some medium folio prints which are 
scarce items among Currier and Ives 
collectors. 

> * - #2. os 

ACRL Monographs. The Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libra- 
ries added six new numbers to this 
series in 1953. These are: 

Nos. 5, 6 and 7 (Issued on one 
cover, January 1953). No. 5, Jack- 
son, Ellen P., Administration of the 
Government Documents Collection; 
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No. 6, Stevens, Rolland E. Character- 
istics of Subject Literatures; No. 7, 
Broadus, Robert N., The Research 
Literature of the Field of Speech. 
65c. 

No. 8. Kinney, Mary R. Biblio- 
graphical Style Manuals: A Guide 
to Their Use in Documentation and 
Research (June 1953). 60c. 

No. 9. A Recommended List of 
Basic Periodicals in Engineering and 
the Engineering Sciences (with sep- 
arate subject lists) prepared by a 
Special Committee of the Pure and 
Applied Sciences Section of the 
ACR, under the Chairmanship of 
William H. Hyde. (July 1953). 75c. 

No. 10. Proceedings (illustrated) 
of the 1953 Library Building Plans 
Institute conducted by the ACRL 
Buildings Committee at Chicago 
February 1 and 2, 1953. Edited by 
Donald C. Davidson. To which is 
added A College and University Li- 
brary Buildings Bibliography, 1945- 
1953, compiled by Mrs. Edna Han- 
ley Byers (Issued Fall 1953) $2.25. 


Among the subjects being consid- 
ered for forthcoming numbers are: 
Audio-Visual Aids, College Library 
Programs, Friends of the Library 
Organizations, Hi-Fi for Libraries, 
Junior College Library Standards, 
Library Resources, Rare Books, Ref- 
erence Service, Scientific Periodicals, 
Subject Divisional Reading Rooms, 
Subject Headings and Subject An- 
alysis, Teachers College Library 
Standards, and more about College 
and University Library Buildings. 


Orders should be addressed to 


ACR Monographs 

Care of 

American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


% aK aE * a 
The Children’s Reading Service 
offers assistance to school teachers, 


principals, librarians and purchasing 
agents in the following fields: 
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Annotated List of Books for Sup- 
plementary Reading (Kg. to Grade 
9); annual edition; 

Annotated List of Phonograph 
Records (Kg. to Senior High School) ; 
annual edition; 

Central purchasing service for 
books and records (for obtaining 
maximum discounts) ; 

Young Folks Book Club (Kg.- 
Grade 6), a monthly selection of 
books chosen by children for chil- 
dren; 

Book exhibits made available for 
display at PTA Book Fairs; 

Circular describing a complete list 
of filmstrips for educational pur- 
poses. 

For further details address: 

Children’s Reading Service 

1078 St. Johns PI. 

Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 
ik 


Books For Junior Colleges was 
published February 26 by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, Chicago. 

The American Association of 
Junior Colleges, responding to a long 
felt need, sponsored the project of 
compiling this list of books for junior 
colleges. It based its final selections 
on recommendations received from 
95 junior colleges with outstanding 
departments in particular subject 
fields. Frank J. Bertalan, Chief of 
the Library Services Section, Legis- 
lative Reference Service, the Library 
of Congress, was the editor. 

The volume is a basic list of some 
4,000 in-print titles, including books, 
periodicals, films and filmstrips. It is 
arranged alphabetically by author 
under 22 main subject classifications, 
and many subclassifications, corres- 
ponding to the main divisions of 
junior college curriculums. Complete 
buying information and L. C. card 
number are given. An author and 
subject index is included. 

— x 


The Illinois Library Association 
has just published a much-needed 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


and oft-requested booklet, the I/linois 
Library Association Conference Man- 
ual. Although it was originally pre- 
pared for the use of the members of 
the Illinois Library Association, the 
problems in planning a convention 
are the same in all organizations. 
The Manual is being offered for sale 
to meet repeated demands. 

How can you be certain that the 
hotel space for which you have ar- 
ranged will actually be available 
when your conference begins? What 
provision can you make to insure 
that all of your members will be ac- 
ceptable to and admitted by the 
convention hotel? What will you do 
if you estimate a probable attendance 
at a banquet of 250 persons and find 
that only 130 tickets are sold, and 
that the hotel is requiring payment 
from your association for 120 addi- 
tional tickets at $5.00 each? How 
can you prevent the bus company 
from taking several bus loads of your 
members on an uninteresting inland 
route through cabbage patches and 
rows of taverns, when a delightful 
scenic route had been planned for a 
special convention tour? 

These and other problems are an- 
ticipated in the Illinois Library As- 
sociation Conference Manual, which 
will be welcomed by everyone who 
has ever served on a conference com- 
mittee. Because it gives complete 
and specific suggestions for exact 
procedures for each committee, it will 
save many hours for busy convention 
committee members and make it pos- 
sible to run a smoother, more suc- 
cessful conference. It is available at 
$1.25 prepaid from: 

The Gregg-Moore Company 
322 West Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois 


* * £ KF 


A much needed guide to the film 
services of national associations has 
just been published by the Film 
Council of America. Listing the film 
activities of 132 national associations, 
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it provides information about film 
production, distribution, utilization, 
publications, personnel, and contains 
forecasts of future services. 


The book is a valuable reference 
aid for librarians, local program 
planners, producers, distributors, na- 
tional associations, and anyone in- 
terested in the utilization of the 
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16mm medium. Its useful indexes— 
subject, geographic, personnel, pub- 
lications, and periodicals—make the 
guide easy to use. 

Film Services of National Associa- 
tions—A Guide, is the second in the 
Film Counselor Series. It is avail- 
able from the Film Council of 
America, 600 Davis Street, Evanston, 
Illinois. Price: $2.00. 


UNESCO PUBLISHES 


CATALOGUE OF “FILMS ON 
ART” 

An international catalogue listing 
some 700 films dealing with painting, 
sculpture, drawing, architecture and 
the applied arts has been published 
by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
under the title of “Films on Art, 
Panorama 1953.” It brings up-to- 
date two previous catalogues issued 
in 1949 and 1950. 

Most of the films listed have been 
produced recently and are now cir- 
culating in more than 30 countries 
throughout the world. Wherever pos- 
sible, the name of the film and the 
name of its producer are accom- 
panied by the name of the distributor 
in the country where it was made. 
The booklet gives a list of addresses 


of producers and distributors classi- - 


fied by countries, and illustrations 
from many of the films are provided. 
Price, 75c a copy. 





BOOK ON “EDUCATION AND 
ART” 


A book in which more than 40 
authorities from 20 countries discuss 
various aspects of education through 
art and the possibilities it offers for 
the development of the individual as 
well as for increased international 
understanding. 

The contributors include special- 
ists such as Henri Matisse, Herbert 
Read and Jean Piaget, who write on 
the aesthetic, educational and psy- 
chological principles of education 
through art. 

The book includes 24 color plates 
and more than 30 pages of black- 
and-white reproductions of children’s 
art drawn from all over the world. 
Price, $5.50 a copy. 

These are available through all 
UNESCO Sales Agents; in the 
United States they can be obtained 
from the Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y.., 
and from the U. N. Bookshop. 





